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first few days after the loss of the 8-35 were spent in
liquidating that tragic affair. There was an investiga-
tion which cleared Captain Fonck, as well as everyone
else, of any responsibility in the accident.
Early in October, we began to make new plans.
The situation of the company had not been particularly
brilliant even before that and by now it was generally
regarded as utterly hopeless. With the beautiful 8-35
completely wiped out of the picture, the 8-29 some-
what worn out and obsolete, the remainder of the
equipment and property of questionable value, the
situation really appeared as bad as it could be. Never-
theless a new plan of action was decided upon.
Whether or not the performances of the 8-35 were
accepted by others, the men connected with the
organization knew very well what they were and, as
well as in the other branches of technique, a success-
ful achievement in the past represents the greatest
assurance for the future, even if an accident should
temporarily interrupt progress.
By the end of 1926, we were again trying hard to
regain lost ground. At that time we were working
on the completion of the $-34 twin-engined amphibian
and on another large twin-engined plane, the 8-37,
which had been ordered by Captain Fonck, who, with
new backing, was planning another trans-Atlantic
flight for the early part of the following year. It was
during this time that we found it necessary to improve
our shop facilities* Consequently, part of a factory
in College Point, Long Island, was rented and we
inoved there, having, however, rented hangar space at
Roosevelt Field. Partly by feeling, and partly by
knowledge, we were confident that the time was